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History 

The Burmese script, attested in stone inscriptions at least as far back as the early 
twelfth century c.e., is a phonologically based script, adapted from Mon, and ulti- 
mately based on an Indian (Brahmi) prototype. (Several other scripts closely resem- 
ble the Burmese, including the Tai Yai script, which is the most widely used for the 
Shan language and is of considerable antiquity. Some Karen scripts devised in more 
recent times are explicitly modeled on Burmese.) Traditionally, it is thought that Mon 
scribes, brought to the city of Pagan after the sack of their capital by the Burmese king 
Anawrahta in 1057 c.e., provided the stimulus for adapting the Mon script to the 
writing of Burmese. There have been some changes since the inscriptional period, 
most notably: consistent use of the "rounded" rather than the "square" style of letters, 
changes in permissible combinations of vowel and final consonant signs, and stabili- 
zation of the system for marking tones. 



Symbols 

For the examples that follow, transliterations are given in a slightly modified version 
of the "standard" Blagden-Duroiselle system (summarized by Okell 1971). This sys- 
tem tends to go beyond the internal evidence of the Burmese script, assigning Mon 
and Indian values to the letters. 

TABLE 42.1 shows the 33 consonant signs of Burmese arranged in traditional or- 
der (reading left to right), which, except for the final position of 39 (the vowel sup- 
port), accords with Indian phonetic order. Some works, including Judson's Burmese- 
English Dictionary (1966), place 33 first rather than last. Letters generally have de- 
scriptive names (Roop 1972: 119-22), e.g. oosoccx^) tha-chan-thu: 'elephant fetter 
[t^a]', though some, including most of the sonorants, are simply named by their 
sound: 9 is [ma], 33 is [a], etc. 

Boxed consonants in the table are those that occur finally as well as initially in 
native syllables, though many others occur finally in Indie loanwords. (Final -y marks 
a tone.) The palatal nasal g, rare as an initial, has come to be used to write only the 
nasalized reflexes of the -an rhyme: thus gog hhah [pi], but gggS^ Mann: [jii]. 

Certain of the -m rhymes are spelled with a superscript circle - (anusvdra) rather 
than the ordinary consonant sign: oSwo sim: [Sei], but , suni: [650]. 
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TABLE 42.1: Consonants 



Voiceless Stops 



Voiced S iops 



Unaspirated Aspirated Unaspirated Aspirated Nasals 



Velar 
Palatal 

Retroflex 

Dental 

Labial 



00 
® 



k [k] Q kh [k*^] 
c [s] so ch [si 



c t [t] g th m 

CO t [t] 00 th [t*^] 
o p [p] C5 ph [pi 



o g [g] 

@ j [z] 

q d [d] 

3 d [d] 

o b [b] 



'>:> gh [g] 


c 


A h] 


Of] Jh [z] 


e 


flfi W 




2 


ft [p] 



dh [d] GO n [n] 
dh [d] 



bh [b] 



n [n] 
m [m] 



SONORANTS 



00 



y [j] ^ r [j] CO 1 [1] 
OD h [h] g 1 [1] 



w [w] 00 s [e] 
[?] 



Dictionary order for rhymes is not as well established as for consonants. In gen- 
eral, dictionaries agree on the Indian order of vowels a a i 1 u u e at o 6 ui, but they 
differ as to the order of tonal variants, and of irregular features ^;uch as the initial vow- 
el signs and anusvdra. There are two major conventions: one takes the spoken lan- 
guage as basic, consistently Hsting tones in the order creaky, low, high, placing 
anusvdra with -m, placing the initial and diacritic versions of vowels together, and 
placing the -ay rhyme with -at. The other tradition, current in most Burmese dictio- 
naries, takes writing as basic, and thus orders tones differently, according to whether 
they are inherent or not; separates anusvdra from final -m, ~ay from -ai\ and so on (cf. 
Okell 1994 for details). 

TABLE 42.2 shows the main vowel and tone combinations in open syllables; all 
diacritic vowels are given with the vowel support sign (pronounced [?]). A tall version 
of the sign -o a is used when the combinations of consonant and vowel would be con- 
fused with other consonants; thus o p + ^ a is written 0I pa [pa] to avoid confusion 
with cx) h. The sharply reduced distribution of vowels and finals in regular rhymes is 
shown in table 42.3. 



General characteristics 

The main features of Burmese script are as follows. 

(a) It is written left to right; spaces separate phrases, not words. Punctuation is 
usually limited to the symbols 1 and 11, borrowed from Indie scripts. These correspond 
roughly to comma (or semicolon) and period, respectively. 
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TABLE 42.2: Vowels and Tones (open syllables) 





Front Vowels 


Central Vowj 


■LS 


Back Vowels 


Tone 


Initial 


Diacritic 




Initial 


Diacritic 




Initial 


Diacritic 




Primary Vowels 


creaky 


9R 






3G 


i [i] 


39 


- 


a la] 


B 


r 


3? 


u[u] 


low 


al 






33 


I [i] 




-0 3^r:> 


a |a] 


© 

g 


iT 


^ 


u[u] 


high 




®o 


s, 


i: [1] 




^Dl 3S'-:; 


a: la] 


© 


r° 


3S" 


u:[ii] 












Mid Vowels 












High 
low 


(§ 


G- 


G33 


e [e] 












L 





ui[o] 


high 




G-°o 


G39o 


e:[e] 










0^ 


4. 


ui: [0] 


creaky 




G- 


G33 


e [e] 












L ° 




3?. 


ui[6] 


Low 
low 




c 

-CO 


39 00 ay[e] 








ego 


C 

G-O 


G390 


o[o] 


high 




- 


33 


ai[e] 








g 


G^ 


G390 


o[6] 


creaky 




- 


39 


ai[e] 










G-O 


G3^ 


[6] 



(b) Consonants written without a vowel sign contain an inherent vowel: « m(3, co 
la. However, the vowel may be canceled by a "killing stroke" over the consonant; thus 
§ is syllable-final m. Other vowels are indicated with diacritics (cf. table 42.2): § 
mi, ^ mu, Gome^or:) md, G^mo [mo], § mui [mo], etc. The vowel signs also contain 
inherent tones. Burmese has three tones in non-checked syllables, called the "creaky" 
(ma [ma], high, short with glottalized voice), the "low" (md [ma], low, long), and the 
"high" (ma: [ma], high, long). IVlon was not tonal, but tor the vowels a, i, and u it does 
have short syllables ending in glottal stop that must have sounded very similar to Bur- 
mese creaky tone. Since these were written with what in Indic terms is the "short" ver- 
sion of the vowel, the same convention was carried over to Burmese to indicate creaky 
tone: ma [ma], § mi [mi], ^ mu [mil]. The "long" version is used for low- and high- 
toned open syllables: ^ md [ma], § ml [mi], ^ mu [muj; t^o md: [ma], §0 ml: [mi], 
(^i mu: [mu]. Historically closed syllables are written with the "short" vowels (goo 
mat [ma?] etc.), and those ending in written nasals are inherently low-toned: «| man 
[ma], 8 1 min [mei], (^<^ mun [mou]. 

Since only the three primary vowels a i u had two versions, tonal marking of the 
mid vowels used entirely different devices. The mid-high vowels in open syllables are 
inherently low-toned: g(s me [me]; ^ mui [mo]. But their mid-low counterparts in 
open syllables are inherently high-toned: o^ Iwai [Iwe], G<cn mo [mo]. These are 
marked for low tone as follows: c^ oS Iway [Iwe], with a "killed" y; and g 00 mo [mo], 
with the "killing stroke," which in this case derives from a killed w, o. For all cases 
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TABLE 42.3: Regular Rhymes 





-ti 


-n 


-n 


-m 


-k 


-(■ 


-t 


-p 


a 


c 
33C 


c , c 


c 
33 c| 


c 
399 


33 00 


■Jc)(h 


3300 


c 
30O 




[m 


[?i/i] 


[?a] 


[?a] 


[?£?] 


[Vi?l 


[?a?] 


[?a?] 


i 






c 

[?ei] 


c 
39G 

[?ei] 






c 
33 00 

[?ei?] 


3S0 
[?ei?] 


u 






3?f 

[?oO] 



[?ou] 






3^ CO 
[?ou?] 


3^0 
[?ou?] 





G330C 
[?au] 








G330 00 C70 
[?au?] 








ui 


c 
[?ai] 








c 
3^00 

Pai?] 









where the tones are not inherent, tones are specifically marked: High tone is marked 
by visarga {i, Sanskrit h), possibly in recognition of the slight breathiness sometimes 
associated with that tone; and creaky tone is indicated with a subscript dot: thus g oj 
[se], GOOc [se], goo [se]. 

(c) In the written syllable, final consonants are distinguished from initial by a su- 
perscript hook (the "killer"), which suppresses the inherent vowel: 0000 tat [ta?]. 

(d) In most native words, initial vowels are written as diacritics with the vowel 
support sign 30 (3I f, 3^ w, g3qo o, etc.). 

Points (e)-(g) concern signs or combinations of signs that are mostly found in In- 
dian loanwords. 

(e) In some words — ^particularly Indian loanwords — special initial vowel signs 
(akkhard) are used: g (=G33)einGcpooo erdwati 'Irawaddy river'; [^ (= g33o) o 
in gcjoS ogut 'August'; a| (= 33) f, the literary demonstrative 'this'. Only the his- 
torical monophthongs have special initial forms, and even then, not always with all 
tones (see table 42.2). 

(f) In addition to the initial vowels, a number of other signs appear primarily 
(though not exclusively) with Indian loanwords. These include the letters for the In- 
dian retroflex and voiced aspirate series. 

(g) The convention of preserving the original spelling of (mostly) Indian loan- 
words has also given rise to a number of "irregular rhymes " where "rhyme" refers to 
the vowel-plus-tone portion of a syllable. These have combinations of vowel and final 
consonant not usually found in native Burmese material, thus: olco dhdt 'element' 
(cf. Pali dhdtu), pronounced [da?], as if spelled 3 00 dat\ ^) cu buil 'force' (cf. Pali ha- 
la), pronounced [bo], as if ^ bui; gocjjog uyydn 'garden' (cf. PaH uyydna), read [liyi], 
as if 3^000 uyari. Burmese scribes also follow the Indian practice of stacking gemi- 
nate and homqrganic consonants (cf. Okell 1994 for details): p 3 buddha (Pali bud- 
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dha) rather than c^sq (regular rhyme, c^oos); ej.G x) mantale: 'Mandalay' rather 
than Wc^oOOGCos. As the last example shows, the top member of a stack is neither 
"killed" nor marked for tone. In general, the second consonant of a cluster is pushed 
down to subscript position; but when -fi is the first consonant it is pushed up, and 
keeps its killing mark: 39o1g<^^ angdne Tuesday' (rather than 33co1gc|). In some 
cases, the lower member of a stack is abbreviated or reoriented (cf. Okell ibid., "spe- 
cial stacks"). 

(h) The sonorant consonants oo ya, ^ ra, o wa, and m ha have diacritical or me- 
dial variants, -J, £, 3, 7. Thus: ^00 khyak [c'e?], §c^ mran [mja], Gg^ mwe: [mwe], 
<j mha [hma], ^ rha [Ja]. Two medials may cluster on a single consonant: aj Ihya 
[hlja] or [Ja]. The Old Burmese of the inscriptions shows a subscript — -/-, which at- 
tests to an earlier medial, later lost through mergers in the standard dialect. 

Pronunciation 

Particularly in the Central dialects of Burmese, which form the basis of the standard 
language, sound changes occurring since the language was reduced to writing have 
multiplied or changed the values of many letters. The peripheral dialects, such as Ar- 
akanese and Tavoyan, have preserved a number of initial clusters and final consonants 
and are a closer reflection of the orthography. The main developments in the standard 
language are as follows. 

The sets of four final occlusives and four nasals represented in the orthography 
are reduced to a single occlusive and a single nasal value. In citation, these are real- 
ized as glottal stop [?] and nasalization T] respectively; thus, c\po lup [lou?]; o^o lum: 
[150]. 

Except for the vowel represented by a, vowels have diphthongized in historically 
closed syllables, resulting in divergent readings of the sort illustrated by the following 
pairs: §, §<| spelled mi, min, but pronounced [mi], [mef]; c|, <^| spelled nu, nun, but 
pronounced [nu], [noO]; §, ^o5, spelled /7w/,/7w/^, but pronounced [po], [par?]; Gsp, 
GopcD spelled ro, rok, but pronounced [jo], [jau?]. 

Combinations of velar (oral) stop and medial -y~ or ~r- in the orthography are pro- 
nounced as palatal stops: (mcD krak 'chicken' [ce?]; a|| 6 kyap (the unit of currency) 
[ca?]. In all other combinations, y and r are read [j]. The palatalization of velars, re- 
flected in the reading rule, can be regarded as the last step of a chain of developments 
affecting several series of consonants: [s] > [6] (cf. oSo sip 'to put to sleep' [Gei?]), 
making way for [c] > [s] etc. (cf. ^i cd: [sa]), making way for [kj] > [c], etc. 

A number of phonological processes (cf. Wheatley 1987) are not represented in 
the script. One is sandhi, which affects the reahzation of sounds at syllable boundaries 
in certain grammatically defined contexts. E.g., ojo^ lil-thu 'crowd' is read [ludu] not 
[lut*"!!], as suggested by the script. Another process is vocalic weakening, which af- 
fects the first syllables of certain words (mostly nouns and adverbs): 00 gc^ thamaii: 
'cooked rice' is read [t'^amT] not [t'^ami]; cq^pi bhurd: 'god; pagoda' is read [p'^sya], 



TABLE 42.4: Abbreviations 



Gloss 



Source 



^ [ywe] subordinate marker ^oj 

^ [i] genitive/declarative marker (§3^ 



ruy in Old Burmese 
e in Old Burmese 



c 

8 

c 


[hnai?] locative marker 
[bgaO] 'this, the same' 

TABLE 42.5: Numerals 






c 


nhuik 
lann:-koh: 














0123 

J ? 


4 

9 


5 

3 


67^ 

G q 


9 10 

e ^0 



not [p'liya]. The last example, in which initial bh is read [p"| rather than [b], is typical 
of the occasional irregularities that affect initial stops. 



Miscellaneous signs and modifications 

There are orthographic conventions for representing foreign sounds in the transcrip- 
tion, e.g., [f] is transcribed by o ph, [v] by o box by the otherwise very rare g bw; cf. 
00 § ti-bwi [tivi] TV. A second "killed" final consonant (sometimes in parentheses) 
can be placed after a first to indicate a foreign final sound: 7 o(©) bhat(c) [ba?] + 
[s] to give [bas] 'bus'. 

TABLE 42.4 shows four telescoped abbreviations cunent in the written Hterary 
language, followed by the spelled-out versions from which they derive. These are, in 
fact, logograms and are marked <L> in the text sample. 

TABLE 42.5 shows the numerals. 



Sample of Burmese 



1, Burmese: ol g 39 g€|s 39030^03^ 

2. Transliteration: paliare:asa:sann 
S. Transcription: pali-?3Je?9ea-9i 



4. Gloss: Pah-writing-NOM 

2. atopan lhwam:mui:khaihantusann. 

5. 9tobi hlummo-g8-hatu-5i 

4. rather influence-DisPLACED-appear-DECL 



[5 <! GO dO 39 C: : >■. I : iv ; : ::- >0 " cr^ 
mranmacaare:asa:kui 
mjama-sa-?3Je?o8a-go 
Burmese-language -writing- ACC 



f ^ CO c 

'G\CrX)CSQG3JO 



abhaykronchuiso 

9be-caa-s''o-5o 

what-reason-say-ing 
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I 



2. mranmacakailum: caccacmya:kui re:sa:ra<L>pan 

3. mjama-zsgslou si?si?-mja-go jetha-ja-hnai?-p1 

4. Burma-words real-many-ACC writing-place-at-even 

no c o o c c Co c xf ^ c o 

1. o I g (JO c| 00 o5 (7D g] <|i ® o^ s 90 c Q s | : ::x:y3 1 000 o)[00 OD go O^ 

2. palihaiikuiluik<L> nhaclumxhan re:sa:lakhaikrasannkui 
J. pali-ha-go-lai?-jwe hnQ-16u-s''i jetha-la-g£-ja-9i-g6 

4. Pali-appearance-ACC-follow-ing two-CLF-stack write-come-Disp-PL-DECL-ACC 

1. 6O0^€]G00OgK0C Godlll 00000011 ^f'^^|[§J ® ooll' ^^[^Cll 

2. twerasokron phrac<L>. sadhaka. pakhukkumrui, cakku, kukkuipan. 

3. twejaSocau p'ji?-?! 9adaka psk^ouVkumjo s£?ku kou?kobi 

4. meet-able-GEN-cause be-DECL example (a town) paper (a tree) 

'Pali writing seems to have had considerable influence on Burmese writing. The 
reason we say this is that even when we write real Burmese words, we see that 
we follow the Pali model, writing letters one on top of the other [i.e. in stacks]. 
For example: (three examples of words with stacked consonants).' 

—From the introduction of the Mranmd Ahhidhdn (vol J, p. e-s). 
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